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Delivered before the Buffalo Lyceum, in April,1830. 
BY LEWIS F. ALLEN, ESQ. 


Our attention will be now invited to that 
branch of Vegetable Physiology denominated 
Floriculture, or the cultivation of Flowers.— 
These are important appendages in developing 
the progress of the plant, and are, in most in- 
stances, indispensable in perpetuating their ex- 
jstence, as the introductory formation, from 
which 1s produced the fruit and seed. In ma- 
ny plants, flowers appear to serve no other pur- 
pose than barely as links to perpetuate their ex- 
istence, while in others they form the most 
nseful part of the vegetable ; and in frequent 
instances they shine forth long and often, as 
specimens of beauty, fragrance and splendor, | 
unequalled by the most brilliant production of 
fancy or of att. Their natural purposes have 
been already noticed, and we now purpose on- 
ly to treat of them as elegant subjects of culti- 
vation, and as ornaments, alike to the garden, 
orthe court yard—the palace, or the cottage. 

We all know what flowers are. We have 
jong intimately and affectionately known them. 
‘hey are accompanied with the earliest recol- 
lections of our days. They first. caught-our 
childish fancy ; and even in infancy, while 

ith a rattle, tickled with a straw,” 

| flower has instantly arrested our 
3; and antil, palled with possession, 

left it for some gayer bauble, it charmed be- 
yond all other things. While growing up in 
youthful activity, as if emblematical of that 
bright and dreamy season of life, flowers have 
been soughtyand cultivated, and admired by us 
all; and aturer life we still love to look 
upon their beauty, and delight in their fra- 
grance. 

They may indeed be called the poetry of veg- 
etable life. They throw an  inexpressable 
charm over the green face of nature ; and oft- 
en, “while winter lingers in the Jap of spring,” 
do these lovely harbingers of the sunny year 
venture out from their leafy cever, to welcome 
im the coming season of gladness, From the 
earliest spring to the latest autumn do they 
throw out their balmy sweetness to the grateful 
passenger, and invite his luxuriant gaze on 
their silent beauty. And while gazing on their 
matchless splendor, even the stoic might be- 
come an enthusiast,and the philosopher a child ! 
They have always, among all people, attracted 
their kindest attention. From the remotest 
barren moors of the frigid, to the burning sands 
of the torrid zones, where they are Seal, “like 
angels’ visits, few and far between,”’ they are 
loeked upon and nourished with exceeding care. 











most touching emotions, and happy thoughts. 
As the warrior lover, armed with his shield and 
spear, or bow and quiver, bids adieu to his shel- 
tered home and goes abroad to battle, he pre- 
sents his affianced one with some favorite flow- 
er asa keepsake in his absence ; and in his 
wild song in admiration of her beauty,the sweet- 
est flower of the plain is called forth as an em- 
blem of her constancy. ‘The more refined an- 
cients of Greece and Rome, and those too of 
later time, wore chaplets of flowers, and bound 
them upon the brows of those females who en- 
gaged in rural sports and exercises; and a flo- 
ral favor was giten and received in token of 
kindness and esteem. In times of grief, too, 
they were symbols of deep affliction. The tan- 
sy, the wormwood, the rosemary, together with 


thedead. ‘They were strewed by their mourn- 
ing friends with the earth that covered the re- 
mains of innocence and youth ; and appropriate 
perennial flowers were often afterwards culti- 


fond remembrance. 

And yet in happier times, when the young 
bride was led forth by her joyous friends to the 
connubial altar, a wreath of flowers, bound 
lightly in her hair, gave rich assurance of the 
spring and buoyancy of her cherished hopes. 


in all nations. 
poems, flowers are often named; and many 


made to the flowers of the Holy Land. 
often too haye the most refined and 


their fragrance ! 
scriptions of their mountain flowers! 


the mountain heather ! 


may be excused for quoting it : 


** O were my love yon Lilac fair, 
Wii’ purple blossoms to the spring; 
And I a bird to shelter there, 
When wearied on my little wing; 


How I wad mourn, when it was torn 
By autumn wild and winter rude! 
But I wad sing on wanton wing, 
When youthfu’ May its bloom renew’d.” 





Even in savage life, they are illustrative of the 


In rural life they now constitute a prominent 
ornament of female dress ; and those in cities 
and towns acknowledge their value, by wear- 
ing ingenious imitations of their beauty. They 
have received eunboonde: devotion of poets 

e early Arabic and Greek 


charming allusions in the sacred Scriptures are 
How 
ifted wri- 
ters of later date described their splendor and 
What a hallowed charm has 
; Walter Scott thrown around the rude scenery 
of the Scottish Highlands, by his witching de- 

How 
lightly he plucks the “modest violet” from the 
moor, or scatters the “azure hare-bells” among 
The genius of Burns 
bent in feeling admiration over a “Mountain 
Daisy,” and one of his fugitive fragments is so 
refinely delicate in allusien to a flower, that I 


In England, how many green spots have be- 
come immortal in their bright poetic dress of 
floral beauty, and balmy fragranee ! And how 


like a perpetual spring, clothed in living odors, 
have illustrious poets of other countries decked 
out their native lands! The gifted scholars of 
America too, are fast becoming familiar with 
her floral treasures ; and but little time will 
elapse ere her numberless blossoms will leave 
their native wilds, and bloom in the broad sun- 
shine of cultivation. Even now, many flowery 
| spots have become dear to recollection by the 
| waking genius of our poets. 

| It may indeed be considered as one eminent 
proof of the refinement of the present age, that 
i cultivation has received so large a share of 
attention from those “who sit in high places,’ 
and whose severe and imporant duties of life 
| would seem to shut out from their observation 
| such transient splendors of natural life. Yet 





wreaths of flowers, were hung over the palls of even these do love at times to unbind their 


thoughts, and walk among flowers, and study 
out their history. They are most appropriate 
| objects of care and attention to the female mind, 
| and should always be cultivated,wherever prac- 





vated to perpetuate the memory of those they | ticable, by female hands. Eminent ladies,equa!- 
loved ; a touching and delicate momento of|ly celebrated for their private worth, high tal- 


‘ents, and philanthropic virtues, have loved to 
cherish these gems of vegetable life, and luxu- 
riate among their pleasant odors. ‘The mother 
of Washington spent much of her leisure time 
in the garden. Mrs. Hannah Moore, a writer 
of distinguistede@bility on many important sub- 
jects, has long cultivated a charming garden at 
her rural residence of Barley Wood. And ma- 
ny other distinguished females have been 
known for their passionate attachment to their 
gardens and flowers. Even among our own 
acquaintances, the choicest specimens of cul- 
tivation are those which flourish under female 
care, for whose constant and watchful attention 
they seem peculiar!y fitted. Their nurture is 
so quiet, so domestic and tranquil, and can em- 
ploy so many otherwise heavy hours when the 
mind needs relief from its domestic cares, and 
which otherwise would seek amusement of far 
less pleasant and useful tendency, that it may 
well be deemed a virtue among men te indulge, 
and invite a taste fur their cultivation. To all 
mankind, their contemplation opens a rich mine 
of thought and instruction, that improves and 
refines, if it does not satisfy, the mind. Throw 
them as you will over the broad face of crea- 
tion ; let them cover in one wide-spread, uni- 
versal tuft, the whole forest ; or clothe the far 
extended plain in one rich bank of perfume, and 
the sense is not palled, nor the eye weariod. — 
Their immense variety, anc their balmy odors, 
are ever new and ever welcome. And receir- 
ing as they dothe acknowledged homage of the 
world as the richest ornament of vegetable life, 
it will now be eur duty to inquire into some ef 

their varieties, formations asd habits. 
Although botanists, for the proper enumese- 
tion of the immense variety of plants, have clae- 
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sed every known vegetable with strict scientific 
arrangement, it is not absolutely necessary, in 
taking a popular view of this subject, to refer 
to their particular labors, being more a matter 
of abstract science than of necessary use to the 
ordinary florist. To promote a taste for flow- 
ers and their culture, the subject should be 
made simple and easy. We need, therefore, 
only discuss the common orders of ernamental 
plants, and some of their numerous varieties, 
and point out the easiest way to avail ourselves 
of their possession, and to perpetuate their ex- 
istence. A partial acquaintance with botany, 
however, is often of eminent service to the cul- 
tivator ; and if possible, a popular manual on 
the subject should be the companion of every 
florist. 

The flowers usually cultivated for ornament 
are of many classes, and may generally be di- 
vided into the following, viz. 


The hardy perennial tree, or shrub—which | and moisture is required, together with a rich 








of soil, light sandy, or gravely loams, are al- | 
ways to be preferred, with a due proportion of | 
decayed vegetable matter in its composition .— | 
Partially decomposed manures,of whatever kind 
are to be preferred as stimulants, and may be 
added to the soil in greater or less quantities, 
as the case may require. In fine, any soil) 
friendly to the full production of ordinary veg- | 
etables, is equally so for the growth of flowers. 

A word may be added for the instruction of 
those who propagate exotics, or green house 
plants. They should, during the winter months, | 
be kept at as low a temperature as will promote | 
a regular, yet moderate growth. They are in 
consequence hardier, and less exposed to suffer 
from those almost unavoidable accidents from | 
cold or frost, which sometimes arise by the | 
neglect or inadvertancy of those attending | 
them. When propagated from slips, as is often 
the case with roses and geraniums, great heat 
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CATTLE SHOW anxp FAIR. 

Our friends are again reminded that the ey. 
hibition and fair of the Kennebec Co. Ag. So- 
ciety will take place next Wednesday, and con. 
tinue two days. The cattle show &c. will be 
held on Wednesday; the address—fair—award- 
ing premiums, &c. will be on Thursday. 

Those who present any thing for premium, 
are reminded that they must enter them with 
the Secretary,AND MUST HAND IN TO HIM stTare- 
MENTS IN WRITING of the animal or article ey. 
hibited. This has been neglected too muci 
heretofore, and we hope that no notice will be 
taken of any article or animal presented, tha: 





| ts not accompanied with a written statement o/ 
| facts to which the committee can refer in mak- 
ing up their several reports. 


blooms anuually. from the mature and open /|lively soil. A warm sun, with plenty of water, 
wood of the plant: | soon aids the young shoot to supply itself with 

The Bulb—which is buried in the soil : per | roots, and a strong, rapidly growing plant is 
ennial ; and annually throws out a fiesh growth | readily produced. As the season advances, the 


WHAT IS THE BEST LAND FOR or 


of leaves and flowers. Of these there are many 
kinds, differing widely in appearance and cul- 


tivation, but governed by the same living prin-| sity requires should be admitted, 


ciple : 

The Fibrous, perennial rooted—whose seat 
of life, like the bulb, remains in the earth 
through the winter, yet in the spring shoots up 
a rapid head, and flowers during the season : 

The Biennial—which springs from the soil 
and matures its growth the first year, and in the 
second produces its flowers, ripens its seed, 
and dies, 

The Aanual—that germinates, grows,blooms 
and decays, in a single summer. 

And lastly, the Exotic—which 4s a native of 
warmer climes, and can only be matured and 
developed by the aid of artificial heat, and pro- 
tection from the cold of our winters, These 
exotics may be of the various kinds first men- 
tioned, but originating in other climates, require 
different treatment from the hardy plants of our 
own soil. Some indeed may, by a long and 
ingenious course of cultivation, become accli- 
uated, but the greater portion tenaciously ad- 
here to their primitive habits, They may be 
classed soley as luxuries, and therefore cannot 
conveniently become the companion of every 
family, an objection not obnoxious to many of 
the other varieties. 

Flowering plants, in almost all instances, ad- 
mit of easy cultivation. Many will grow from 
the slip and layer. Others multiply rapidly 
from ground shoots or suckers, and the remain- 
der germinate from the planted seed. It is 
hardly necessary for our present purpose to go 
into the various process of cultivation practic- 
ed by the florists in their propagation, The 
geveral rules applied to ordinary vegetable 

ardening are familiar to us all, and are equal- 
iy applicable in the cultivation of flowers and 
exotics. The earth should in all cases be made 
fine, rich and light, for the reception of either 
slips, plants, roots or seeds. Sufficient heat 
and moisture should, if possible, be bestowed. 
In our own climate especially, should all flow- 
ering plants be set shallow, rather to invite 
than to avoid the influence of the sun. In point 





‘flowering plants may still wait the eye of hu- 





supply of heat should be graduated ; and du- 
ring the winter, none more than actual neces- 


All the original flowers of the earth are sin- 
GLE. It may well be doubted whether a pov- 
BLE WILD FLOWER, spontaneously produced 
from its primitive stem, can be found. And we 
have no reason to believe that a single new 
species of vegetable has been created since the 
earth was inhabited. Yet new discoveries of 
many species of plants have continually been 
made for thousands of years. The whole flora 
of Homer did not exceed thirty varieties. In 
all the Scriptures but about seventy plants are 
noticed by name. Yet so rapid has inquiry 
since been on the subject, that, although Pliny 
in the first Christian century could only enu- 
merate, among all the writers extant, about one 
thousand varieties, being the discoveries of for- 
ty centuries; and age thousac four hundred 
years afterwards,onl dred new species 
were added to the catalogue ; it is now estima- 
ted that not less than one hundred thousand 
distinct species of plants are known. Nor is 
it to be presumed that all the vegetable trea- 
sures of this habitable world have yet been dis- 
covered. Numerous, brilliant, and fragrant 


man inspection, that have only breathed their 
odors to the passing gale, or — their bright 
colors to their native sun! The piercing ken 
of the human mind may yet seek out from the 
boundless stores of vegetable life subjects new 
and striking, and far exceeding in appearance 
and variety any that are yet discovered. 
TO BB CONTINUED. 








Ow Soar.—The following Recipe for ma- 
king Oil Soap, will be found very useful, for 
removing grease, paint, &c. from cloth or silk, 
and also a ver® serviceable application in 
strains, swellings and rheumatic pains, &c. 

Take of white Soap cut up fine, two ounces; 
Alcohol one pint; Oil of Rosemary | ounce, 
mix and set the bottle in the sun until the soap 
is dissolved, and it will be fit for use. 

NV. E. Farmer. 





CHARDING? 

It has been recommended to set fruit trees 
upon the best land that you have. And if it is 
not aaturally very fertile, make it so by manu- 
ring. Observation has shaken our belief in this 
respect. 

lt is true that fertile land will bring trees 
forward earlier, and perhaps make them bea: 
abundantly for a few years; but will they hold 
out so? We are inclined to think that moder- 
ately poor land, and a somewhat beak situa- 
tion is the best for an orchard, 

We know of one er two orchards that were 
set out some years ago on a very barren soil. 
The owner was laughed at for his nd the 
trees themselves did in fact seem for a year or 
two,as if they were at adead stand. The 
growth, however, we observed, though but lit- 
tle, was solid. It did not seem to be affected 
by the winters se much as a nei ring Or- 
chard which was on good land, and which grew 
vigorously and handsomely. 

In process of time they began to push for- 
ward a little more powerfully, and to bear a 
little, and they have continued to iacrease in 
size and quantity of fruit ; while the other or- 
chard is unsteady in bearing. Wiil some ex- 
perienced orci.u.dist tell us whether we are 
right in in on, conjectures, or not ? 

There is such a thing as gorging a tree with 
food, and thereby making it large and full of 
branches, but destitute of fruit. Many ef our 
choice plums and cherries we believe are thus 
spoiled by kindness. They have cost the own- 
er some money and much trouble. He values 
them highly,and nurses them with extreme care. 
He raises a handsome tree,but his fruit ys scarce. 
We once removed some young chérry trees 
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which had sprung up in a stone heap, and were 
mach put to it lo get their roots into the earth 
in consequence of the stones being too thick. 
They had, notwithstanding, grown pretty well, 


and had, though quite young, borne some fruit, | not to blame ? 


We set them in a rich warm place. They 


able to give any other explanation of the fail- 
ure of my wheat crop than that a most unfa- 
vorable state of weather occurred precisely at 
the time when the crop was most susceptible of 
injury.” Is not that saying indirectly, 1 am 
But he afterwards qualifies it 
a little, by expressing doubts whether it be 
true or not. 





-rew finely, but not a cherry did they bear us; 
wheress, had we let them alone,we should prob- 
ably have had a good crop from them annually. 

We are aware that it is a very easy thing to 
ye mistaken in conjectures, and to attribute ef- 
fects to wrong causes. We should be happy 
to recieve any man’s ideas upon this subject.— 
jt is ove of no small importance to those who 
are fond of good fruit, as well as to those who 
are about setting out fruit trees. 





,as there is now rust, as it iscalled. Yet it has 


} 


| will prevent the smutting of the crop. 


I well remember when there was as great 
endeavors to keep smut in wheat in the dark, 


been conquered ; and it is a fact, ascertained 
, by long experience, that scalding ley from wood 
ashes, or lime applied to good sound seed wheat 
,and which has never been heated in the mow 
' I am in hopes to throw that light on the sub- 
ject of rust that will make wheat measurably 
|a sure crop. 

First, 1 lay it down asa fact that wheat can- 


CIDER.—A worthy old farmer whose trees Nt endure as grout diate of prosperity. Me 
: , . . |my other crops, the seeds of which we wish to 
are bending beneath the weight of apples which | Dature perfectly are in the same predicament. 


they bear, was complaining to us the other day,| We cannot do it if we force them by a high 
that it was no object to make cider, for it | state of culture. They are so sensitive to 
brought nothing in the Market—not enough to | kind treatment that it spoils them. They can- 


pay him for the expense and trouble of making | 
and carting. 

As cider is usually managed in this country, 
this is true. A dollar or a dollar and fifty cents 
is the common price ; occasionally a man gets 
two or three dollars. Now there is a process 


/not bear being highly fed in good warm moist 


weather, any more than wheat can. Beet seed, 
| Cabbage seed, Carrot seed, and many other 
seeds cannot be raised full and good in rich 
‘land, bighly cultivated with a warm sultry and 


in the spring as the land is iu order to receive 

it, but no sooner ; for if sowed when the land 
is wet and not in a suitable state to work all at- 
tempts to obtain a crop will be useless. Seed 
well washed and placed ona floor and well 
mixed with good strong lime, there to remain 
for 24 or 48 hours, and longer if necessary, be- 
fore sowing, and, if the land is very rich, sow- 
ed at the rate of three bushels of seed to the 
acre. When up, top dress it with leached 
ashes and a fourth part of lime well mixed at 
the rate of five bushels to the acre, to check by 

the aid of the alkali the too rapid fermentation 
of the vegetable matter, and naturalize any 
acid which may be formed from these substan- 
ces while decomposing. But were I desirous 
of not raising a crop, with the desire of laying 
the blame to atmospheric influence or to Divine 
Providence, 1 would sow bad seed, entirely 
dry, at the rate of one bushel to the acre on 
rich or poor land, and generally after it had 
been highly manured for corn or potatoes, the 
year previous, without lime, or any alkali, bop- 
ing that the weather would be both hot & mort 
during the summer, preceded by a cold and 
backward spring, that the growth might all take 
place in a few days, I think I should be about 
sure of a good crop of mildew or rust. If | 
could have a good deep svil, on a lime rock 
substratum, with about 26 hundreths of clay, ! 
would risk the lack of Judge B's gas (nitro- 





moist season, any more than wheat can. 
Wheat, however, in these days of Juxury and 
'refinement, as they are called, when nothing 


gen) even if it should be situated im New Eng- 
land. 
Will you, Brother Farmers, neglect the stu- 


of purifving or fining cider in such a manner, | but the finest flour can be used in our families,| dy and culture of wheat, and at the same time 


that it shall keep pure, and will command from 
four to six dollars in the Boston market. A 
gentleman in Connecticut makes it a business 
to fine five or six hundred barrels annually, 


for which he takes his six dollars per barrel the | 


moment it is landed on the wharf. 
It is chaing ed by some process, from a thick 


maddy liquor, full of pomace and vegetable | 


matter, to a clear, pleasant liquor, which would 
ride across the Atlantic without becoming tur- 
bid in the least. 

We believe Mr. Vaughan of Hallowell pre- 
pares his in such a manner, that it brings him 
four dollars: per barrel. Cannot all who make 
cider, imitate this mode of preparing it? It 
eertainly would be a source of profit if they 
could. 


For the Meine Farmer. 
CULTURE OF WHEAT. No. 1. 


Mr. Hotmes :—I1 am pleased to see so much 
said on the subject of the rust in wheat, as it 
is called, I believe that we shall better under- 
stand it by this means, and be enabled to ward 
off in some degree the evils that we have here- 
tofore experienced from this disease of grain. 
H. C. in his communication which you copied 
from the New England Farmer in your 33d 
No, virtually usés the same arguments or rath- 
er the excuses, which markind have been 
prone to since the fail of Adam, viz. | am not 
to blame, it is an overruling Providence,—it is 
the judgment of Heaven,—for he says I am un- 


seems to be of the greatest importance ; and 
‘all attempts to raise overgrown crops of it will 
in certain seasons be unsuccessful under the 
management usually practised, although Ag- 
ricultural Societies may encourage the raising 
of it, by giving premiums. 

e are dependent, without any doubt upon 
the Supreme Being for all other crops as well 
as wheat; and I believe it in the power of man 
/to raise,in most seasons as good crops of this 
article (say from 18 to 25 bushels,) as any o- 
ther. 1 do think Mr. Editor, that in many re- 
spects Agriculture 1s two hundred years behind 
any other profession. But I have great hopes 
that the many publications which are in circu- 
lation will advance it rapidly. 

President Dwight has so accurately describ- 
ed the cause of rust in wheat that I shall not at- 
tsmpt it, as I suspect his description is within 
the recollection of those who have read the Far- 
mers that have been published, it having gone 
the rounds, as it ought. He who will not read 
them, must lean on his neighbour who does ; 
aud MeANty rely upon him for information. It 
is in farming as in many other things; a part 
give heat, light and motion to the whole, but 
this part must receive the satisfaction of a good 
and an approving conscience in payment ; to- 
gether with the reward which they reap from 
their experiments and improvements. 


Were [ to insure a crop of Spring Wheat, 
(and every man does that sows one) I would 
have the land not too rich, nor too poor, and 
would prefer vegetable manure such as clover 
roots and tops ploughed in at a suitabletime of 
the year, good sound wheat that was fully ripe 
for seed, and I would have it sowed as early 








| suffer your families to acqurie the habit of liv- 

ing on the finest of flour and nothing else for 
bread, and import this from other States and 
ruin your own ? Or will you cultivate a prop- 
er State pride and resolve to raise your own 
bread or go without it? A. B. 


| SKIN AND STOMACH. 

| Let these two important organs be attended 
to in a proper manner, and all the diseases of 
|summer, cholera inclusive, will be avoided.— 
| The kind of attention to the skin consists in 
daily frictions with a coarse towel or flesh brush 
—the tepid or warm bath once a week at least; 
or, in lieu of this, daily sponging the surfaee 
with salt and water with the chill taken off it, 
and then rubbing with a dry coarse towel.— 
The stomach will have justice done it by an 
avoidance of alcoholic drinks, the moderate use 
of tea and coffee, if such be habitually taken ; 
a due proportion of well boiled vegetables,with 
meat roasted or boiled—and on occasions in 
sanguine temperament, in a feverish habit of 
body, a moderate share of ripe cooked fruit— 
to the exclusion ,however,of cherries and plums. 
In all cases where disease is present in a place, 
no kind of fruit, nor any new or unaccustomed 
article of diet whatever should be taken 1n Tuk 
eveninG. [Jour. of Health. } 








Cerns.—A piece of tobacco, moistened with 
water, and bound upon the corn, acts as an el- 
fectual cure. We have tried it and found it so 
—have recommended it to many ethers whe 
have found the same relief. If vou are afilict- 
ed, bind on the weed, do not ape the Chinese, 
and we will warrant you free from corns in 
six months. [N. H. Spectator. ] 
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From the Bucks County Intelligencer of 1831, will not be protected from the heat of the sun; 
THE PRACTICAL FARMER. and if for pasture,unless it be too heavily stock- 
The most eligible time for sowing the seed ed, the soil will be shaded by a ssfficieat cov- 


of Orchard Grass, [ am induced to believe, is | ©™"S of this luxuriant grass. ; 

as early in the spring as the state of the ground | It may be mown for hay at any time best 
will admit ; and as clover is the best adapted / suited for cutting the clover with which it 
to the growth of this grass of any with which I 8TOWS ; but if it is designed to save the seed, 
am acquainted, they may be advantageously the mowing must be deferred till towards the 
sown together. 1 have usually sown clover | ast of June, at which time the seed will be 


seed at the rate of about four quarts to the acre, |ripe. This should be cradled before it is ripe 


and afterwards followed with orchard grass enough to waste, bound into small sheaves, and 


with one bushel on the same quantity of ground. shocked in rows. The stubble may then be 


This plan has been preferred froma knowledge | err en cam gy othe ry to suit the convenience | fata) blast, when it was in the flower and the ker. 
of the fact, that the latter grass does not gener- | ° the farmer, the seed requiring some exposure | ne] was just forming; and the weather at the 
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jeach other; indeed the terms are very inidiser; 
inately applied to the same appearances or of ae 
and though by very acute and accurate olatey. 
ers, these terms will be distinctly and appro “a 
ately applied to three different conditions of the 
diseased plant, or, if you prefer it, to three dif. 
ferent diseases of the wheat plant, yet as the s i 
cific distinctions of these diseases are not fanil. 
iarly known, nor their particular causes investi. 
gated, and asthe fatal results similar in all the 
cases, are much more important than the charac. 
teristic differences, we shal! speak of the 
under the general term of blight. 

I suggested that my wheat was struck with the 


Whole 





sun- 


ee 
a es 


ally advance as rapidly as clover, (if not seeded to the weather to render it in a suitable state | time extremely bot and sultry, with rain and 
~ shine intermingled, and the earth steaming most 
: -es| | subjoin the following analysis, contained | 
oe 5 Serene tom gree Song. es one lin Sir ati Minny eres Chemis-|'™& to quote from Sir John Sinelair’s Genera} 
well, to impr y q | Report ofthe Agriculture of Scotland, vol. i, » 
; 473, &e. 1 
. timate is made, grew on a spot of earth con-|  ’ 
chard grass occupies much more space, gradu- | nate ! »€ : ‘Blight may perhaps be d 
: a efined as 
ally increasing as the clover declines. The tained in four square — 8 pvce attach- | . Bomwee en 
le ° 
ftp. F ; ; 1¢ yee selected, _fecting all, or only a part of the florets, producing 
shown that the crop improves for at least seven | ®° Dest adapted to the culture of said grass—a | ° 
vears, Unlike Timothy and Herd, the bulk of | circumstance which may account for the great lesser state of the disease, rendering the grains 
t Blight is probably 
when the top is cut fer seed, the value of the) ACTYLIS GLOMERATA—-RouND-MEADED Cocks- | produced by heavy rains falling at the time the 
ne | = FOOT G —/(or Orcuarp G | wheat is in flower, that is, when the anthers are 
crop for hay is not much lessened, the part RASS R D GRASS, | e 
, : . Grass in flower—rich sandy loam, - 27,905 the pollen farina foecundans or vivifying dust of 
value ; but after the seed is gathered, it does When dry 11/959 | the anthers is washed away before it has come to 
not, like the grasses just mentioned, become | be ’ 
- oc he to the ovaries or i eceptacles of the embryo grai 
, . At the tit d ipe, grass,- 2 i yo grams 
ble state for cutting during several weeks, I When dr ne the seed is ripe, grass, or seeds. 
have this season mown the stubble which had y> ( 
R ( d ) 1 910 suffered in many parts of Britain by disease, and 
a oe owen grass, (or second crop : consequent defaleati ft heat ¢ thic! 
aree F o ver ood | re ’ , phe sequent deflaication of the wheat crop, which 
| a i fw th . Se tre aaade | Nutritive matter, 781 
quality ; on the ott j , |dew, and appeared to have been occasioned by 
been cut for seed, the stubble of which would 
not be worth gathering for any thing but ma- 
In sowing the seed of this grass, especial 
care should be taken to distribute it evenly 


the next season after sowing,) but there is al-| for thrashing. I 1 
profusely under the intense heat. Now permit 
clover hay. ‘The succeeding season the or-| try. The quantity of grass from which the es. | 
; | disease in the ear spike of the wheat, either af- 
experience of the growers of this grass has  °4 to Woburn Abbey. ; 
an eptire or partial deficiency of seeds, or in 
this grass consists in the blades, and of course, | burden obtained for the estimate per acre. small, shrivelled, and light. 
protruded from the florers ; and by whi ains 
usually cradled being of comparatively small tbe. por acre. | f “ ae bY wiite® reine, 
; “ : Nutritive matter 1,089 | sufficient maturity to impregnate the stiles leading 
dead and dry,but continues green and in a suita- qe: as 
Nutritive matter 1451 ‘In 1808, 1809, and 1810, serious injury was 
been standing more than four weeks, and the Bo ? ’ 
. consisted of a combination of the blight and mil- 
"1; his analysis is given as a mere mat 
ere! patches of ‘Timothy and Herd that have + aye? erg matter of 
nure. 
over the ground, it being light, (weighing about 


15 lbs. per bushel,) and easily acted upon by} 


the winds. On an eight pace land four casts 
should be sown, the sower scattering seed with 
every step. But it should not be mixed with 
clover or any other heavy seed, as the differ- 
ence in weicut will vary the extent to which 
acast will reach. With respect to the quantity 
of seed per acre, those who sow with a view of 
making it the sole object, would probably con- 
sult their interest in sowing one and a half or 
two bushels per acre ; but one bushel sown in 
the manner above mentioned, has been produc- 
tive of a profitable result, both as respects the 
improved quality it has imparted tothe hay, as 
well as the seed it has afforded. The appella- 
tion of orcuarp has been given to this grass, 
from its known congeniality with shade. I 
have known very luxuriant crops to grow in an 
orchard, producing three cuttings in a season, 
although the trees were large, and almost en- 
tirely shading the ground ; but in such situa- 
tions it will not produce seed, 

The reariuizine quarry of this gras’ was 
formerly mentioned, and it may probably be at- 
tributed to the circumstance of its shading the 
soil more effectually thar most other grasses, 
excepting clover. If a field of it should be 
kept for mowing, there will be very little time 


during the warm weather in which the grounds 


curiosity, asthe climate of England, differing 
so much from this, must make a great differ- 
ence in the result. The time of the first crop’s 
growing in that climate continues to a period 
of one mouth beyond the same growth in this 
section of the United States; and hence the 
Rowen or second crop might be expected, (as 
the result shows,) both imferior in bulk and 
quality to what it is in this country. 


From the New England Farmer. 
THE CULTURE OF WHEAT. NO. IL. 
Mr. Eprror.—In my recent communication on 


the honor to lay before the public, I suggeste« 
that its cause was atmospherical ; or, if you pre- 
fer it, meteorological ; or to despense with hard 
words, that it was owing to the particular char- 
acter of the weather occuring at the time, when 
the wheat was in the precise condition to suffer 
from it.—Under these circumstances no human 
vrudence can effectually guard against it, since it 
is utterly beyond our control or calculation. 

I bad then given no other attention to the sub- 
ject than the observation of my own field, and 
that of some of my neighbors. Since that time 
however, I have examined the best authorities in 
my library; and find my own suggestions con- 
firmed by the opivions of some of the most em- 
inet writers onggricultural subjects. 

The principal disease to which this valuable 
crop is subject, are smut, mildew,and rust. Smut 
is a disorder very well understood. Of this there 
are two kinds; but,as a preventive of this disease 
kas been ascertained, the farmer has only to 
complain of his own negligence, if he suffers 
from ut. Cf the other diseases, blight, mildew, 





or rust,they are not very nicely distinguished from 


} the circumstances of the weather,mentioned above 
as productive of both.’ The following deseriy- 
tion of that complicated and destructive disease 
has been abstracted from answers made to queries 
proposed by Sir John Sinclair to an intelligent 
farmer. I quote only a part. 

‘From the best information I ca ocure,the 
mildew began to make its appea Aili on the 
‘straw and ears of the growing wheats, immedi- 
ately subsequent to a heavy fog or mist, rising as 
it were out of the ground, about the 4th to the 
10th July 1808, and which was followed by much 
musty and rainy weather, attended by considera- 
ble heat and very littl wind. The peculiar fog 
or mist, nbove alluded to, is called und rook, 





‘| the blighting of wheat, which you have doue me | in some parts of Scotland, and stongly resembles 


a thick smoke, which appears to rise from the 
surface of the earth.” This is peculiarly the 
weather, which I meant to describe. 

Then again in bis Husbandry of Scotland, vol. 
i. p. 124, Appendix, in an essay by Sir Jolin Sin- 
clair himself, on this very subject, in which he 
gives as he says, the results of a very extensive 
inquiry made towards the end of August and the 
beginning of Sept. 1808,into the nature and cau» 
es of these distempers, at which time blight, rust 
or mildew, had affected the crops of many of the 
most productive distriets, both in England and 
Scotland he mentions ‘ that @ respectable friend 
of bis (Geo. Dempster, Esq. of Sunnichen,) in- 
forms me, that his wheat turned out a miserable 
parcel of shrivelled stuff, neither injured by the 
mildew or smut, but that its bad state isto be eu- 
tirely imputed to heavy rains, when in flower,by 
which it was laid.’ ‘ According to Du Hamel,the 
rust is owing to dry y weather happening 
when the corn is at the height of ms vegetation. 
—Tull observes that the rays of the sun are Be- 
eessary for keeping the wheat healthy and strong 





as it is doubtless the native of a hot cexnntry. 
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Any thing therefore thatintercupts the rays ofthe 
«yp, must be injurious to that grain. And in A- 
erica the mildew is attributed to the fogs and 
nists are So close and thick, that the air seems in 
come degree to have lost its elastic powers,so that 
jeither animals nor vegetables can endure it.” 
{ quote here authorities to show how strongly 
chey attribute these diseases of wheat to an atmos- 
yeric influence. 
| return again to the account of the extent of 

this injary to the wheat crops in Great Britain, 
cen by the same intelligent writer, quoted first 
som the General Report of the Agriculture of 
scotland,a district work from Sinclair’s Husband- 
ry of Scotland. * After this appearance of mildew 
the wheat crop was much lodged by heavy rains 
about the beginning of August; and in several 
instances the straw had become so tender by the 
effect of the disease that it burst open in bending 
under the weight of the rain. By this, entire 
fjelds were destroyed, so as not to contain a sin- 
gle grain of wheat in the ears, and the straw be- 
came utterly unfit for fodder. In such cases 
whole fields that promised ample crops, were 
wown and led into the fold yard as bottoming to 
the dung hills; while others were dried like hay, 
and built up in stacks, to bed the fold yards feed- | 
ing sheds, and stables, as wanted. In one in- | 
stance, in Northumberland, a removing tenant. 
absolutely refused to reap and remove his fast 

crop of wheat, which was utterly useless to him, 

jut might serve his successor, to convert into 

muck, and he was found not liable to the charge 

which would have been for the sole benefit of 
another person. In other cases where the plants 
remained alive and unbroken, the injury was not 
sv entire, yet sefficient distressing, by the dimi- 
nution of the quantity of produce, and the deter- 
eration of the quality of the grain, which remain- 

ed * This varied in different proportions accord- 
ng to circumstances. Crops that were estimat- 
ed at the beginning of July to preduce 40 bushels 
f good wheat from each acre, were valued at 
harvest to give 6, 10, 12, or up tv 20 bushels of 
very inferior grain, some of which did not com- 
vind the price of inferior oats; and many far- 
ners accordingly gave their bad wheat to their 
vork horses and sold their oats. The whole of 
Lie injury was not attributable to mildew,but pro- 
ceeded from the concurrence of two other cau- 
ses; a blight in the ear, occasioned by heavy 
showers of rain, while the wheats were in fuli 
flower, by which the pollen was washed away, 
iad prevented from fecundating the florets. This 
vlea is strengthened by the circumstance of the 
upper florets of the ears, and very often the whole 
vf oue side of the head, being generally barren. 
lu consequence of a great deal of the cropjhaving 
heen lodged by heavy rains at the beginning of 
August, the grain produce when impregnated, be- 
same sloomy, or small, shrivelled, and ili filled. 
Both of these causes are known to injure grain 
crops materially; in years when the mildew has 
not been noticed.’ 


‘No discrimination of soils could be pointed 
out, as more or less affected by the disease. It 
attacked the crops of wheat on strong as well as 
on free soils; and the only observable difference 
was that high, open, free airy situations were 
comparatively less diseased, while low grounds, 
‘nuch sheltered by high hedges, hedge row trees 
and plantations, and situations near rivers, were 
obviously and considerably more materially injur- 
ed. The near neighborhood of the sea seemed 
to have a benefieial influence iw preventing or 
lessening the dise Much of the wheat crop 
1 Various seils situations was comparatively 
exempted ; or so little injared as to give an a- 
‘andant preduce, and of good quality. But no 
circumstances occursed that could throw any light 
ou the causes of this difference, at least im a 





practieal view of the subject, s@ as to point out 
any means of preventing or even lessening the 
evil on any future opportunity.’ 

‘Upon the whole,’ the writer concludes 
‘this complicated disease, by which such serious 
injury is caused to farmers and the public,appears 
to have been occasieved by the unfavorable state 
of the weather at the time of flowering,combin- 
ed with a continuance of unfavorable weather, 
during the after progress of the wheat in filling 
and ripening, to be utterly unsusceptible of any 
preventive, precautionary, or curative attempis by 
any human efforts.’ 

ow the situation of my own wheat crop, whick 
I this year lost by blight, was precisely such an 
one as that described above as peculiarly exposed 
to injury. It wason an alluvial meadow ; near 
a river, surrounded by bills on three sides, and 
subject to copious exhalations from the stream. 
The two blasted crops in my neighborhood, re- 
ferred to in my former communication, were sim- 
ilarly situated. The rankness of the growth of 
my wheat, and the fact that some portion of it| 
was lodged, no doubt contributed to create a 

predisposition or liability to the disease. But 
it was obviously affected by all the focal and tem- 
porary causes above referred to; and to them,and 








be satisfactorily elucidated by a reference to the 
weather, which prevailed through the months of 
July and August, as it is m these months that the 
diseases of wheat always appear, that of smut 
excepted,which is not generated by an unhealthy 
atmosphere. The month of July was exceeding- 
ly warm more 80 than remembered by the oldest 
man living; and from the beginning to the 20jh 
of the. month; the slightest moisture was not 
perceivable. Owing to this uncommon heat, 
wheat plants upon all soils not composed of clay 
or strong loam, were, in a manner, at a stand 
with respect to growth, being enfeebled by the 
fierce rays of the sun, while any wied that blew 
was so sultry, that the evil was rather increased 
by its effects. The ground in consequence of 
this intense sunshine, felt something lke burnt 
brick when takeu from the kiln ; of course when 
the rains fell smoke issued from the surface,som-— 
thing like what proceeds from lime shells when 
water is thrown upon them ; and this exhalation 
of vapor, continued in a greater less degree, till 
the soil was saturated with moisture, when the 
air became cooler and more temperate. Under 
these circuinstances it was not to be expected 
that the wheat crep could escape from the dan- 
ger with which it was encompassed. Appreken- 


not to any particular condition of the soil, to the | sions therefore were entertained that the fields 
superabundance or deficiency of any particular | already 1m a sickly and declining state,would soon 
ingredients in the soil, its, blight in wy opinion, is | fall victims to the pestilence, which raged in the 
to be attributed. latmosphere; aod the result soon showed that 
As the subject is of great importance, I beg | these apprehensions were too well founded, With 
leave to mention other authority im relation to it,| the exception of the lands upon the sea, every 
and when I refer to John Brown, of Mackle, it) field was discovered to be wore or less iujur- 
will be uaderstood by those competent to judge, | ed.’ 
that for science inAgriculture and practical know-| [| have no disposition Mr Exitor, to establish or 
ledge and experience, no higher authority can be | controvert any particular theory. The subject 
quoted, ; is of vast importance te the agricultural commu- 
In his treatise on Rural Affairs, vol. ii, p. U&ec. nity. It is from this consideration that I have 
he says, ‘ Whether blight and mildew are consid-| given you the results of my own limited experi - 
ered separately, or viewed as one and the same|hnee; and the far more valuable opinions of the 
disorder, appearing in different periods of the | distinguished, scientific, and prectical farmers 
plant’s growth, we are convinced that both may | quoted above. Other facts already in my posses- 
with truth be reckoned to proceed from aa un- | sion and which I am taking means to obtain in 
healthy atmosphere, when the crop is in certain | relation to this important culture, if thought like 
stages of its progress to muturity.’ ‘ Some soils|ly to throw light upen the subject, shall be plac- 
are naturally so moist at bottow, that dampness ed at your disposal. H.C, 
issues from them atall times. Superior culture| Meadowbanks, Deerfield Aug. 15, 1835. 
aad excessive manuring _ apt %e ping eda & ERRATA in my last communication. 
to be ear ly lodged ; in which case one disease OF | line from top, for juncture read junction ; 2d line from bot- 
other is sure to seize upon it; and a southern #8-/| tom, for second read recent. 
pect, and every confined situation, are much mere 
hazardous than these of a northern or western | ~ 
exposure and where the air had free egress. In. MECH i WICS. 
a word when hoar frost or vapor of any kind is) 7 
dispelled by wind, no dazger will follow to the 
crop, but whenever a hot sun is the agent, we 
have repeatedly noticed the most serious los- 
ses. 


‘ The opinions already expressed respecting tlic 
diseases of wheat receive considerable support 
from what happened with crops 1808 and 1809. 
That mildew acted, in numerous instances,as the 
destroying agent of crop, 1808, is universally ac- 
knowledged ; but that the defectiveness of that 
crop was entirely owing to mildew may safely be 

uestioned. In fact the chief injury proceeded | 


Second column 34 





From Babbage’s Economy of Machinery. 
THE PRINTING APPARATUS. 

The establishment of * The Times” newspa- 
per in Londen is an example,on a large scale, 
;@fa manufactory in which the division of labor, 
both mental and bodily, is admirably illustrated, 
and in which also the effect of the domestic e- 
conomy is well exemplified. It is scarcely im- 
agined, by the thousands who read that paper 
in various quarters of the globe, what a scene 


fom an unhealthy or peszilential atmosphere, at| of organized activity the factory presents during 
the time whem the grain was ia an euhepe orim.| the whole night, or what « quantity of talent 
perfect state. Owing to that unhealthiness some- | 24 mechanical skill is put inte action for their 
thing like abortion seemed to take place in the | amusement and information. Nearly a hundred 
parent plant, afier the foetus of the young grain | persons are employed inthis establishment ; and 
was formed, as was evident from more than one | during the sessiou of parliament, at least twelre 
half of the cups or vessels, prepared by nature for reporters are constantly attending the House wf 
ite reception, being totally void of substance,not- © immons and Lords; each in his turn, alter 
meee | es oy part a bad Bior- | about an hour’s work, retiring to translate inte 
a > apes Pantew Begun sda Be * ordinary writing, the speech he bas just heard 


mereus Ith 4 . : 
i It > Nella “sq uniesd, bate this abortion|22¢d noted in short-hand. In the mean time 


was brought about, which we have stated as so fifty compositers are constantly at werk, some 











7 


destructive to the wheat crop of 1803. This may'of whom bave already set up the beginning 
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while others are committing to type the yet 
undried manuscript of the continuation of a 
speech, whose middle portion is travelling to the 
office in the pocket of the hasty reporter, and 
whose eloquent conclusion is, perhaps, at that 
very moment, making the walls of St. Stephen's 
vibrate with the applause of its hearers. ‘These 
congregated types, as fast as they are compo- 
sed, are passed in portions to other hands; till 
at last the scattered fragments of the debate, 
forming when united with the ordinary matter, 
eight and forty columns, reappear in regular or- 
der on the platform ofthe printing press. The 
hand of man is now too slow for the demands 
of his curiosity, but the power of steam comes 
to his assistance. Ink is rapidly supplied to 
the moving types, by the most perfect mechan- 
icism :—four attendants incessantly ‘ntroduce 
the edges of large sheets of white paper to the 
junction of two great rollers;—other rollers 
convey them to the type already inked, and 
having brought them into rapid and succeasive 
contact re-deliver them to four other assistants, 
completely printed by almost the momentary 
touch. Thus in one hour, rour THOUSAND 
siizeTs of paper are printed on one side; and 
an impression of twelve thousand copies, from 
above THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND MOVABLE PIE- 


ces of Merat, is produced for the puble in six 
HOURS. 





SUMMARY. 


Srare Evectrion. The annual election for State and 
County officers took place on Monday last. The vote in 
this town wes as follows— 

For Governor—Daniel Goodenow 130—Robert P. Dun- 
lap 95—Themas A. Hill 68—Samuel E. Smith 5. 


Senators— Williams Emmons 1389—Josiah Prescott 188 4,000 troops and retreating to the north 
, , ad 


Enoch Farnham 138-—Ralph Baker 95--Varnum Cram 
%5—Benjamin Shaw 95-—Joseph Southwick 63--Elisha 
Clark 64—Jacob Davis 63. 


Representative to Congress—George Evans 144—Ben- 
jamin White 97-—Elnathan Pope 56. 

County Treasurer—Danie! Stone 201-—Craig 96. 

Town Representative—Samuel P. Benson. 


From the N. Y. American. 
LATE AND IMPORTANT NEWS-CAPTURE 
OF LISBON,&c. 

The packet ship United States, from Liverpool 
brings us London papers to and of the 7th ult. 
Lisbon fell into the bands of Donna Maria’s troop 
en the 24th of July, after a battle on the proceed- 
ing day on the opposite side of the Tagus,between 
the troops of Don Miguel and those of Donna Ma. 
ria, in which the former were worsted. The uext 
day the Duke de Cadoval and the rest of Don Mi- 
guel’s ministers having abandoned Lisbon, the 
populace rose and proclaimed Donna Maria. Vil- 
la Flo's troops crossed over the same after- 
noon. 

Admiral Napier and his fleet arrived on the 25 
and all was tranquil under the new rule. Opor- 
to had resisted a fierce attack of Marshal Bour- 
mont; and the question if left to Portuguese de- 
cision alone, may be considered as settled in fa- 
vor of Donna Maria. We see nothing but ramor 
as to any interference by Spain—and nothing au- 
thentic respecting the transportation of troops 
from England to Portugal, though the London 
Iixchange was al! in agitation on the 6th,because 
the Admirality had advertised for two transports 
of 300 tons each! Lord Althrop, it will be seen 
declined answering Mr O'Connell's question, 
whether Donna Maria would be immediately re- 
cognized by Great Britain. 

The Spanish Ambassador at Lisbon, Cordover, 
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was taken fighting with the Miguelites, and re- 


leared unconditionally by the victors. 

Miguel it was surmised, would endeavor to es- 
cape to Eng!and. 

Other accounts are that he was off for Spain. 
At any rate he was non-apparent. 

In England, the bill removing the civil disabil- 
ities of the Jews was thrown out in the House of 
Lords—though supported by Lord Bexly and the 
Lord Chancellor—by a vote of 104 against 54 for 
the Bill. The Archbishop of Canterbury,the Bish- 
op of London,and the Clergy generally (the Areh- 
bishop of Dublin voted for it)—the Duke of Wel- 


lington and the whole Tory party opposod it— | 


Lord Grey was absent,and was understood as not 
wishing the bill to be considered a government 
measure. 

A dreadful account is given, in the papers of 
the destruction by fire of the Hibernia, bound to 
Van Dicman’s Land with 232 passengers,of whom 
only 63 were saved. 

Don Pedro left Oporto for Lisbon on the night 
of the 27th, in the steamer Britannia, and was 
saluted by the English man-of-war outside. 

The following are the official details: August 


i 


‘ Despatches have been received from Lisbon, 
dated the 25th ult. containing the important in- 
telligence of the establishment of the authority of 
the queen Donna Maria 1], in that capital,where 
she was proclaimed on the morning of the 24th 
ult. by the Portuguese themselves without the 
aid or interference ofa single foreign soldier. 

On the 23d the Duke of Terceira, advancing 
from St Ubes had met and totally routed the force 
sent from Lisbon against him,under the conmand 
of the notorious Telles Jordou,who is said to have 
been killed in the action. On hearing this intel- 
ligence in Lisbon, the Duke of Cardaval,and the 
restof Don Miguel’s Ministers, decided on with- 
drawing, from the capital, which they did in the 
course of the same night, taking with them about 


The town’s people on the following morning 
(the 24th) finding their oppressors gone, with one 
conset hoistee the standard of Donna Maria, and 
proclaimed her Majesty in due form, with every 
appearrance of enthusiasm. Their first step was 
to open the prisons and liberate the numerous vic- 
tims of Miguel’s tyranny. Aboxt the same time 
the colors of Villa Flor’s army appeared on the 
opposite heights, and amidst salutes and rejoicing 
he issued a proclamation in the name of the 


, queen. 


Another attempt at assassination has been made 
on the person of the Emperor Nichols,which was 
happily discovered a short time before the day 
appointed for its execution. 

From France, Holland or Belgium there is 
nothing new. The withdrawal of the Russian 
forces trom Constantinople is fully confirmed. 

In the House of Commons, the Ministers have 
declined giving any information on the course 
they intend to pursue towards Portugal, and on 
the same night Sir R. Peel wished to be inform- 
ed as to the present state of the discussion be- 
tween the United States and N. A. colonies,which 
had been referred to the King of the Nether- 
lands. 

The Slave Emancipation bill is still before the 
Commons. The clause granting twenty millions 
as an indemnity had been agreed to, 

(Cour. and Eng. 


The South at ledbt one Step before their Northern 
Friends in Female Education. At the late com- 





ent of Mississippi College, in the town of 
Clinton, 


, in the State of Mississippi, the following 

ladves graduated with the usual honors ; 
Pleasants, Adeline Brown, Jane and 

Mary Mills, Margaret Teediman, Charloue Wil- 





| 


cout, Maria Andrews, Frances Robert 


Virginis 
Flournoy, and Harriet Nt Battle. * gia 








Exrraonpinary Eartaquaxe. The Montre. 
al Gazette of Saturday last, contains an aceon 
ofan earthquake that recently happened at s; 
Leon, in the District of Three*Rivers, which, if 
true, is one of the most remarkable on record. 
Its extent is said to have been limited to about 
fifteen acres. 

It is impossible, saye the Minerve, giving the 
details of the occurrence, to describe the scene of 
desolation which that spot now presents; al! is 
overthrown and fallen to the banks of the river, 
The house and barn of Augustin Ferron.  [saac 
Lesage is now dead, from having been crushed 
under the ruins of his house. His wife,who had 
gone out to milk the cows, saw the house sink- 
ing. An old man saved himself with several chil- 
dren by getting out by the roof. The body of 
Leasage has been found dreadfully mangled. The 
house bas so sunk into the earth, that nothing 
but the head of the chimney is now visible. The 
| varn basentirely disappered. The family of Lea- 
sage, who have lost all their provisions and most 
of their propety, arein a great state of privation, 
| [t is sard that a large cross, erected on the road 
| side as is customary through the devotion of the 
| inhabitants, was conveyed to a great distance, 
| without falling and is even more pols panera 
|than it was before. The whole of the accident 
occurred within a short distance of the Church of 
| St. Leon, 

The parrow extent of the convulsion, and the 
story of the cross, cast a shade of discredit over 
the whole account. 











Capt Pierce of the Olive Branch, arrived with 
his schooner from Maine on Monday eve. He 
has requested from the District Judge (Davis) a 
legal examination in relation to the death of Hale. 
He states that he did not hear the rumor of his 
supposed criminality until be reaahed Thomaston 
Me. tle then proceeded immediately to the scene 
of the suspected murder, underwent a trial by the 
Justices of Hancock county, by whom he was dis- 
charged, and from 1 of whom (Judge Spofford ) 
he brings the proper authentication of his dis- 
charge. He also shewed us a certifieate sigued 
by a physician, who attended the inquest on Hale’s 
vody, stating his conviction that Hale’s death was 
occusioned by delirium tremens. We cannot en- 
tertain a doubt of his perfect innocence. Ver. 
Jour. 


NEGRO INSURRECTION IN CUBA. 


Capt Doughty, arr.at New York from Matanzas 
informs that an express arrived at that place 
from Havana, on the day of his sailing,with the 
information that an insurrection had broken out 
at Havana among the negroes, and that from 400 
to 500 of them had been shot. . 

Capt Baringa from Havana arr. at New York, 
also informs thatthe day he sailed, an insurrec- 
tiou among the negroes to the number of 4 or 
500, broke out in the west part of Havana ; that 
the Spanish cavalry were sent against them, and 
has no doubt but it would be quelled. “The chol- 
era was still raging, but the inhabitaiits seemed 
in ao dread. 











The traveller has started the following couplet 
on a journey through the newspapers : 
“« There is nothing in life so shoc king, 
Ass fine girl with a hole in her stocking.” 


Col. Woodbine and his family, consisting of 
his wife and two sons, were i ly butcher- 
ed at Maraparata,their plantation,about 2 leagues 
from Carthagena, on t é 
The herrid act was supposed to be comm! ured by 
blacks, from adjoming plantations, with the oo- 








night of 26th of July 
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From Blackwood’s "Magazine. 
THE WATER-LILY—szy mas. means. 


—— The Water-Lilies, that are serene in the calm 
clear water, but no less serene and black among the scrowl- 
ing waves.—Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life. 

Oh! beautiful thou art, 
Thou sculpture like and stately River-Queen ! 
Crowning the depths, as with the light serene 
Of a pure heart. 


Bright Lily of the wave ! 
Rising in fearless grace with every swell, 
Thou seem’st as if a spirit meekly brave 
Dwelt am thy cell : 


Lifting alike thy head 
Of placid beauty, feminine yet free, 
Whether with foam or pictured azure spread 
The waters be. 


\V hat is like thee, fair flower, 
The gentle and the firm ? thus bearing up 
To the blue sky that alabaster cup, 
As to the shower? 


Oh! Love is most like thee, 
The Tove of Woman ! quivering to the blast 
Through every nerve, yet rooted deep and fast, 
*Midst Life’s dark sea. 


Aud Faith—oh ! is not Faith 
Like thee, too, Lily ? springing into light, 
Sull buoyantly above the billows’ mig '\i, 
Through the storm’s breat), ? 


Yes, link’d with such high thoughts, 
Flower, !et thine image in my bosom lie! 
Till something there of its own purity 
And peace be wrought : 


Something yet more divine 
Than the clear, pearly, virgin lustre shed, 
Forth from the breast upon the river’s bed, 
As a pure shrine. 





MISCELLANY. 
BRIEF HINTS TO PARENTS. 
Industry and Economy.—lIdleness is an in- 
let to most other vices; while, by indus- 
try, the powers of the mind are turned to 
good account.—Usefulness of character de- 
pends much on diligence. Early to accus- 
tom children to industry, application and 
perseverance, is a necessary part of educa- 
tion. If indulged in idleness when young, 
application to business will afierwards be 
irksome. They should early be made sen- 
sible of the value of time ; they should be 
made to understand that no economy is so 
essential as the economy of time ; and that 
as by squandering pence, we are very soon 
deprived of pounds ; so, by wasting min- 
utes, we shall loose not only hours, but 
days and months. We must endeavor to 
inspire children with the spirit inculcated 
in the following precept ; ** Whatever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 
For a young woman to have been prop- 
erly instructed in the management of the 
family, is far mere essential te her than all 
the elegant arts on which so much time 
and expense are by some bestowed. If 
she has been made acquainted with every 
particular circumstance’of a servant’s duty, 
takes an active part in family concerns, 
eombines frugality with plenty, retrenches 
superfluous cost and decoration, and thus 
is fitted to meet adverse as well as prosper- 
ous circumstances, she will be useful and 


— 





respectable in her father’s family, and par- 
ticularly so in a married state. When do- 
mestic economy is viewed in this light, is 
there a woman that would disdain to rank 
it among her accomplishments ? Or a sen- 
sible man who would not prize it in his 
wife ? 

Whatever may be our occupation in life, 
there is an industrious, upright, liberal and 
benevolent mind, an inherent dignity, that 
will meet with esteem from all whose opin- 
ion deserves to be regarded. 

And as frugality and industry are by no 
means necessarily connected with an ava- 
ricious disposition, the most opulent parent 
ought not to be ashamed to adopt, in the 
economical education of his children, the 
excellent motto, ‘‘ waste not, want not.” 
Early habits of care, and an early aversion 
and contempt of waste, are interesting les- 
sons for children to learn. The most in- 
dustrious and frugal are frequently the 
most liberal and benevolent. And it is 
upon this principle, that children should 
be taught not only to save, but that they 
are a for making a right use of 
what they save, or possess. 

While encouraging children in industri- 
ous habits, let us not forget or neglect to 
encourage industry at their books, and to 
afford them opportunities of mental im- 
provement, to qualify them rightly to en- 


joy the necessary intercourse with man- 
kind. 


USEFUL RULES FOR HOUSE-WIVES. 

1. When you arise in the morning never 
be particular about pinning yeur clothes so 
very nicely ; you can do that any time. 

2. Never comb your hair, or take off 
your night cap till after breakfast. It is 
your business to take time by the foretop 
and not let him take you so; therefore 
keep all right in that quarter till 10 o’clock 
at least. 

3. When you begin the business of your 
toilet you may do it before the window or 
in the front entry ; but the most proper 
place is in the kitchen. 

4. Never have any particular place for 
any thing in your house; and then you 
may rest assured, that nothing will ever be 
out of place ; and that is a great comfort 
in a family. 

5. Never sweep your floor, until you 
know some person is coming in: he will 
then see how neat you are: and, besides, 
in such cases, even your enemies cannot 
shake off the dust of their feet, against you, 
though they may the dust of their clothes 
with which you have cevered them by 
your sweeping. 

6, When you have done sweeping, leave 
jew broom on the floor, it will then be 
andy : and, being always in sight, and in 
the way, it will be constantly reminding 





your husband, when he is in the house, 





a a smart, nice, pains-taking wife |j\¢ 
las. 

7. Never follow the barbarous practice 
of brushing down cobwebs. A man’s house 
is his castle: and so is a spider's :—Ij js , 
violation of right ; and a shameless dis;e. 
spect to the fine arts. 

8. Keep your parlor and bedroom wip. 
dows shut as close as possible in dog days - 
this will keep the hot air out—and yoy 
wiil have excellent fired air inside. ~ 

9. Keep your summer cheeses in your bed 
chambers ;—they enrich the qualities of 
the atmosphere : and if a stranger should 
lodge in one of your beds : if he could not 
sleep, he could eat for his refreshment. 

10. Never teach your daughters to mend 
or make any of their own clothes, it is “ta- 
king the bread from the mouth of labour” 
—bhesides if wl make them crooked and 
give them sore fingers. 

11. But if they should insist on mending 
their own garments, they should do it 
while they are on: this will make them fi 
better ; and girls can’t leave their work : 
if they should attempt it their work would 
follow them. 

12. If your husband’s coat is out at one 
of the elbows, don’t mend it until it is out 
at the other ; then the patches will make it 
appear uniform ; and show that you are 
impartial. 

13. Never spoil a joke for a relation’s 
sake ; nor suppresss the truth for any body's 
sake. Therefore, if you don’t like your 
husband as well as you ought—out with i, 
and convince him you are not a respecter 
of persons. 

14. Yeu should endeavor not to keep 
your temper :—let it off as soon and as fast 
as you can; and you will then be as calm 
and quiet as a bottle of cider after the cork 
has been drawn half a day. 

15. If, on any particular occasion, you 
are at a less as to the course you ought to 
| pursue, in the management of yourself or 
your family affairs, take down the paper 
which contain these Rules and read them 
over and over till you have satisfied your 
_mind—and then go on. 


Poor Ricwarp. 


| 


' 
NOTICE. 
' AME into the enclosure of the subscriber a red three 
year old HEIFER. The owner can have her by pre 
ving property and paying charges. DAVID HOUSE. 
Winthrop, Aug. 31, is33. 
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